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dwindling powers and exalted claims of the emperor is of far greater importance. 
The colonizing activity of Albrecht the Bear of Brandenburg, and of Henry the 
Lion of Saxony, which drove the Slavs to the eastward, and opened a new world 
to the German people, was far more significant than the exploits of Barbarossa, 
or the fascinatingly interesting life of Frederick II. As to whether or not the 
author exaggerates the influence of nationalism on the mediaeval empire, it 
would be hard to say. Certainly German nationalism was never allowed to 
crystalize about one center. 

The France of these two centuries is given but one chapter, but a long one, 
and a very good one. The outline of the development of France is of course 
much simpler than that of Germany, and involves fewer debatable main points. 
Remembering always the infinite complication of detail, it is easy to grasp and 
outline a history which groups itself about the expansion and consolidation of 
the central and royal power at the expense of the local f eudality. 

A summary treatment of Spain and the crusades is to be expected, for 
Spain was quite separated from the rest of Europe in its historical development, 
and the details of the crusades can hardly be given much space in a one-volume 
text. 

Mr. Fletcher has written a good text for the mediaeval period. His Eng- 
lish is rather slangy, at times, and he sacrifices the institutional and economico- 
social development to the interests of narrative history, but his book is clearly 

written, and easy to follow. ,. T ^ 

Norman Parker 

University op Chicago 

Principles of Agronomy. By Harris and Stewart. (Rural Textbook 
Series, edited by L. H. Bailey.) New York: Macmillan, 1915. 

Pp. 16+451. 

Many textbooks on agriculture for the high schools have been written, and 
few achieved. A volume which will reveal all the wonderful romance of agri- 
culture to boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, many of 
whom have no closer acquaintance with fanning than what they see from the 
roadside, and many even to whom the great outdoors is a total mystery, must 
be unusual in presentment. 

Principles of Agronomy, one would suppose, if its title were accurate, would 
treat of plant life as applied to practical farm crops. The volume does this 
very fully and very accurately; in fact, it does much more. It treats of the 
basic facts of plant growth, of soil, and of climate, although we would quarrel 
with the writers that a knowledge of botany and chemistry is not necessary 
to understand the book. We really feel that it is almost too technical for 
high-school use, or else we are no judge of the character of the average high 
school. Principles of Agronomy is a textbook; by their formal and consciously 
didactic presentation, this fact is emphasized by the authors. Enough infor- 
mation is contained in the volume to make whoever masters it wonderfully 
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well-informed of the basic facts of agriculture, but it is likely to leave him cold. 
Perhaps I will express just what I mean if I say that the book is too academic. 

However, until the perfect textbook is written, Harris and Stewart may 
justly claim to have made a significant contribution to the "Rural Textbook 
Series." In the hands of a teacher who knows agriculture and how to teach it, 
this volume may easily be made the basis for important work in the classroom. 
Not as a book to be memorized, or conned for an array of facts with no co- 
ordination, but as a framework upon which the class may build, Principles of 
Agronomy has its place. As its authors suggest, its use should be preceded by 
a more elementary course, and it should be followed by work in animal hus- 
bandry. For the school giving only one course in agriculture, a more elemen- 
tary text would seem to be desirable. 

W. A. Fkeehohf 

Waukesha, Wis. 

School Hygiene. By Robert A. Lyster, M.D. 2d ed. Baltimore: 

Warwick & York, 1915. Pp. viii-f 388. $1. 15. 

The notable physical features of this admirable book are its convenient 
size and practical illustrations. The chapters on lighting and heating, venti- 
lation, and sanitary appliances are unusually clear and adequate. Teachers 
will find that they discuss these important subjects in a very instructive manner. 
This is also true of the chapters on school fittings. Methods of examination 
of the school child are discussed in detail, so that after reading this chapter it 
will be easy to make an accurate study of the physical characteristics of the 
pupil. Personal hygiene is carefully presented, and there is some space 
devoted to mental development, the common ailments of children, accidents, 
and epidemic diseases. The latter is not handled wholly from the modern 
viewpoint. In other respects the book is desirable. 

Josephine Young 

University of Chicago 



Technique of Play Writing. By Charlton Andrews. (The Writer's 
Library.) Springfield: Home Correspondence School, 1915. Pp. 
xxix+269. $1.62. 

The present text belongs to the great class of books intended to instruct 
the novice in some one form of literary composition. As such, it has all the 
negative virtues of its class. It cannot be said that any student who follows 
out the doctrines of Mr. Andrews' text will go violently wrong. It is more 
important for probable purchasers to know the equally certain fact that they 
are unlikely to be violently right. Just as college classes in short-story writing 
seldom or never produce good short stories, so it is highly improbable that a 
student of this text will ever write the great American drama. Dramatists 
have an unfortunate habit of being born, though it is also essential that they 



